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to be used at all. Thereafter each successive chapter is similarly divided 
into thrice three parts ; but save in the concluding case of ' love,' ' wisdom ' 
and ' genius,' where the correspondence is explicitly mentioned, these 
would seem to have no relation whatsoever to the preliminary analysis. 

It is to be regretted that the author has not supplied the key to his 
* logic' We can only conjecture that the machinery is moved by the power 
of ' abstraction,' and that very essential parts of it must be denoted by the 
phrases ' first or immediate category,' ' second or formal category,' ' third 
or real category,' etc., which stand at the head of the chapters, but receive 
no further comment. 

Notwithstanding the obscurity which attaches to its logical nexus, this 
is a most thoughtful and solid book. The style is compact, lucid and at 
times masterly. When one ceases to puzzle about the meaning of the ar- 
rangement, and regards it as only a convenient classification, it is found 
to add greatly to the richness and clearness of the analysis. As has been 
noted, there are six general phases of character, distinguished by the 
dominance in the individual of different controls. These six phases are: 
(1) Custom, or implicit character; (2) duty, or personal character; (3) 
action, or practical character; (4) piety, or social character; (5) free- 
dom, or individual character; (6) creation, or universal character. Thus 
the highest condition of human life is that of creation. The unfolding of 
this crowning phase of life is seen in the growth of impulse into passion 
and finally into love ; the growth of intuition into ' detachment,' or dis- 
interestedness of judgment, and finally into wisdom; or aspiration into 
inspiration, and finally into genius. 

"Love, wisdom, genius — in these three principles culminate re- 
spectively the emotional, theoretical, and practical potentialities of human 
character. They are at once its flower and root, its final cause, and the 
end whose realization it has, or should have, ever before it" (p. 199). 

The emphasis which the author thus places upon the individual's self- 
expression leads him in his concluding chapter to certain profound and 
eloquent observations upon contemporary ideals and educational methods. 

Ealph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

Les etats mystiques. Montmorand. Revue Philosophique. July, 1905. 

The writer's purpose is to compare the descriptions which psychologists 
are disposed to give of the trance-conditions of religious mystics with the 
descriptions given by the mystics themselves. The latter are entirely 
sincere in their accounts and have immediate knowledge of the states in 
question. For their opinions, M. Montmorand depends chiefly upon the 
writings of Saint Teresa. 

The mystics make great use of the word experience in describing the 
kind of state they are most concerned with, and which they afiBrm is a 
state of entire passivity. As a rule they strive to imagine God, but at 
times it is their good fortune to feel his immediate presence, to behold 
him even. They have a ' spiritual ' sensation, a sense of fusion of im- 
mersion. The spiritual life is compared to a bath of love, or the soul 
to a sponge in the ocean. 
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The different degrees of ' experience ' show a certain regularity in 
their sequence and development, which makes it possible to classify them. 
The best and simplest classification is that given by Saint Teresa. She 
describes four stages which she calls respectively quietude, union, ecstasy 
and spiritual marriage. The following account is chiefly hers. 

Through daily meditation upon the mysteries of the faith, the mystic 
comes to embrace them all in a single view. There is a progressive 
simplification of content. Reflection tends to give way to sensory and 
emotional states, to impulses of love. Gradually these become merged 
in a vague and general idea. The spirit, troubled with an uncomfortable 
torpor, feels itself drawn invincibly toward a sublime object which it 
can not clearly distinguish and which it despairs of reaching. The 
phantasmagoria of the imagination have now departed, and intrusions of 
reason do not interrupt the continuity of pure intuition. Although more 
or less painful, it is the state called quietude. 

The state of quietude lasts hardly more than a few seconds, unless it 
has become habitual, in which case it may last, with variations of in- 
tensity, several hours or even an entire day. The physical symptoms are 
as follows: while the subject is at prayer, a mist comes before the eyes, 
breathing and circulation slacken, the limbs grow heavy, speech comes 
hard. The spirit, however, is gathered to itself, and when the trance is 
at its height, all the faculties are as if fascinated by the divine object 
dimly perceived. But memory and imagination revive in a disturbing 
way and cast about for words that they do not find. Mystics complain 
that they are continually distracted during quietude. 

In the second stage, the stage of union, the subject is physically more 
passive than in the first. There is not enough spontaneity to create 
distraction. As Saint Teresa describes it, the soul is awake with respect 
to God, but asleep concerning itself and all things of the earth. The 
soul knows only that it loves, but what it loves or how or what it de- 
sires it does not know. 

In the third stage, ecstasy, the very notion of the external world is 
lost. The body keeps whatever posture it has when the trance comes 
upon it. The faculties are wholly absorbed in God. This condition 
does not last long. Saint Teresa doubts that it ever lasted half an hour 
in her own case. In ecstasy, the feelings of fusion and immersion char- 
acteristic of the previous stages seem to be often replaced by a kind of 
vision, dazzling, blinding and painful, but which lasts only an instant 
and leaves the soul full of torturing regret and longing. This distress 
of spirit comes to an end in a stage called spiritual marriage, the goal of 
the mystic's endeavor. 

In the spiritual marriage the absorption in God becomes permanent 
or at least habitual. The soul continues to enjoy unchanging repose, 
freed, says Saint Teresa, from inward dry and painful conditions and 
from the burning transports in which it has hitherto been exhausted. 

It is the unanimous judgment of those who have experienced these 
conditions that the most characteristic feature of them is the attitude of 
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love. A more or less passionate self-surrender seems to take the place 
of perception and understanding. And yet the mystics declare that won- 
derful truths are revealed to them. Saint Ignatius felt that he had 
learned more in a single hour of contemplation than he could have learned 
from all the lessons of all the doctors of the earth. The truth thus 
learned is, however, quite inexpressible. There is abundant testimony that 
language quite fails to convey the revelation. One has only to recall 
the emphatic declaration of Saint Teresa that in the advanced stage of 
contemplation there is neither thought nor comprehension nor any im- 
aginative content. The mystic theologians do not admit, however, that 
the soul, on this account, ceases to have experience. They speak of an 
inner illumination which takes the place of discursive thinking. Yet 
freed from matter and brought back to its original spiritual state, the 
soul begins just when it seemed to cease from acting, ' to perform its 
most genuine and most natural operations.' Thus Bossuet. 

Psychologists group all the various types of mystic absorption under 
the one heading of ecstasy. On this point there is no opposition from 
the theologians who admit that quietude, union and ecstasy are different 
stages of the same process. Psychologists admit that there are various 
forms of ecstasy, but are not concerned to distinguish them, in view of 
what they believe to be an essential identity, whether produced by physical 
causes or by hypnotic suggestions or by the religious imagination. M. 
Montmorand would distinguish the religious trance from the obviously 
pathological type on the ground that it differs from them both in its cause 
and in its physical and moral effects. Saint Teresa declares that the 
trance, however long it lasts, is never injurious to health. And the moral 
effects are beyond question. The will is often aroused and fortified to a 
marvelous degree, and permanently so. 

M. Montmorand would account for the religious trance and its effects 
by a psychological variation of the orthodox theological explanation. The 
latter conceives the mystic experience as an inner illumination in which 
the objects of religious aspiration are immediately apprehended. M. 
Montmorand has recourse to the conception of subliminal consciousness as 
the source of inspiration. At first, in the shape of hallucinations come 
what Myers has called 'subliminal messages.' Later, when the personal 
consciousness has lapsed, it is impregnated, as it were, with germs from 
the subliminal, which, when the trance is at an end, expand into generous 
resolutions, holy wishes, and virtues apparently spontaneous. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 

La Moralite indirecte de VArt. Fr. Paulhan. Revue Philosophique, 

May, 1905. Pp. 445-473. 

That art is, in its essence, non-moral is not inconsistent with its sus- 
taining close relations with morals and real life generally. Indeed, the 
world of art arises from the same impulse that gives rise to the world of 
morality, dissatisfaction with the actual and the desire to create an order 



